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narratives, if frequently and seriously perused, 
often furnish lessons of permanent instruction to 
youth and others. Such writings have a tendency 
to infuse into the minds of the readers, a feeling 
and course of thought congenial to those of the 
writer. And when the end is found, as it usually 
is, to be peaceful and happy, the desire is natu- 
rally excited, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the right- 
eous and let my last end be like his.” L. 
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For Friends’ Review. Twelfth month 31st, 1823.—In reviewing the 


t year, and the numberless mercies which have 
_ bestowed, may I not say, “ All the paths of 
the Lord are mercy and truth?” He has been 
pleased to restore me from sickness, to give me 
increasing views of the excellency of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and to confirm my feeble faith, by 
the experience, that his promises remain to be, 
yea and amen forever. And Oh! may the year 
now close, under a lively feeling of gratitude to 
the great Giver of all our spiritual and temporal 
blessings, and under a deeply humiliating view 
of my own unworthiness, and of the innumerable 
transgressions which have marked its course; 
and, in the opening of another, may there be a 
looking unto Him who seeth the end from the 
beginning; who only knoweth the varied trials 
and temptations it may bring; and who is in- 
finitely able to deliver out of them all. I desire 
reverently to thank Him for the past, and to 
commit the future entirely to his disposal, confi- 
divg in the gracious care of a superintending 
Providence. 

First month 8th, 1824.—And now, being 
brought into another year, permit me, O Lord! 
humbly and earnestly toask of Thee the blessing 
of thy guidance and protection, that so I may be 
enabled to walk circumspectly before Thee, 
redeeming the timej »and seeing it has been 
permitted to open wit icular and painful 
trial, be pleased to t this may be made 

means of drawing closely to Thyself, 
conforming me, more and more, to the 
2 ofethy beloved Son, our blessed Saviour, 
le pesfect through suffering ; ‘‘ who 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORIALS OF MARIA 
FOX, FORMERLY MARIA MIDDLETON. 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth numbers of 
the former volume, will be found the testimony 
of Tottenham Monthly Meeting respecting this 
valuable Friend. From the volume of her 
Memoirs published in this city by Henry Long- 
streth, in 1347,we may readily perceive that she 
possessed a mind of unusual energy, which was 
improved by such means of instruction as came 
within her reach. She had the important advan- 
tage of pious example and instruction in both her 
parents ; and though they were removed by death 
while she was still in the morning of life, their 
early and assiduous attention to their parental 
duties, left on the mind of this daughter useful 
impressions, which remained through the succeed- 
mg iods of her day. . 

é€ memorandums which she left, some of 
which were written during her youth, manifesting 
the exercises through which she was led, and her 
experience in the work of sanctification and re- 
demption ; it is apprehended that a few extracts 
from them may prove acceptable and instructive 
to some readers of the Review. And the Editor 
takes the liberty of suggesting to the juvenile 
class of his readers, the expediency and benefit of 
frequently perusing the accounts which persons 
of deep religious experience have left of the e; 
ercises through which they have passed, ar 
snares which, by attention to the inspedkt 
word, they have been enabled to escape. | In # 
view of the light and inconsiderate, the narrati 
of the quiet, humble followers of a crugif reputation, and took upon 
viour, may appear monotonous—for althouf ™ the rvant,’”’ and “became obe- 
such individuals frequently witness the truth of'| ditat-unte de yen the death of the cross,” 
the etic declaration, that he leadeth the ing to- this death of the cross, every thing 
in a way they know not, yet the christian | within me that opposes itself to the coming of 

path is essentially one and the same—still those | the Redeemer’s kingdom, that vo, he may reign 
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Se nneemeeerenenasmecssensnndeentenlenndesruisastnadieanadieninendemenassnsnesittestiellDemengee 
and rule in my heart, “over all, God blessed for | God, if he would enjoy the light of his counte. 
ever. Amen.” ance, or make any advances in the divine life 
Having been led to look back on many parts | Incessant watchfulness is necessary, and constant 
of my past conduct, wherein I have been be- | supplies of wisdom, grace, and strength, must be 
trayed into thoughts, words and actions, incon-| sought for by earnest prayer; thus a renewed 
sistent with that holiness, whereunto we are | affection is experienced, and a cleaving to that 
called, it has appeared to me desirable, to make | gracious Saviour, whose grace is all sufficient in 
occasionally some memorandums which might | restoring the soul, and preserving it from the 
tend to remind me of the constant necessity for | power of indwelling sin, and help is given to keep 
watching unto prayer, and which may also serve | a close and familiar intercourse with our all suffi- 
to lay open the evils of my own heart, and the| cient Redeemer. “It hath pleased the Father 
many subtilties of self love ; and if, by recording | that in him should all fulness dwell,” and it is 
some circumstances, I may be led to look closely | a delightful privilege to make use of him by faith 
into the dealing of divine Providence with me, | in all his covenant offices. Beware of a luke- 
and seek, in every chastening, to hear “the rod| warm and undecided state, beware of following 
and who hath appointed it,” fresh occasion may | Christ afar off, for we shall never have solid peace 
be administered, to trust in the Lord, and to give | till we abide in him by means of most intimate 
thanks unto Him, inasmuch as he is pleased to | communion.” ANON. 
correct in measure, and in the midst of judg- 
‘ment to remember mercy. Being, at this time, 
under trial, from what I apprehend to be a mis- 
construction in the minds of some I love, Oh! 
that it may be permitted to work in me all that 
is designed, and that I may be willing to bow 
under it, and seek to have everything in myself 
removed, that is contrary to the nature of Chris- 
tian love; remembering the example of Him, 
“ who, when He was reviled, reviled not again.” 
And, if there has been any cause, by me ad- 
ministered, for the enemy to exalt himself, Oh ! 
that I may seek, in earnest prayer, to have it 
shown unto me, and removed by the power of 
divine grace. 
Twelfth month 31st, 1824.—Although the 
design, expressed at the beginning of this year, 
has not been fulfilled, by a written record of its 
various scenes and circumstances, yet in looking 
back to the many interesting events which have 
marked its course, no language is adequate to ex- 
ress the loving-kindness of the Lord, who has 
brought me safely to its close, who has preserved 
me in many dangers, sustained in many trials ; 
on occasions of importance, proved Himself to be 
“ Wonderful, Counsellor,” and so encompassed 
me with mercies, that I may indeed exclaim with 
the psalmist, “Thou crownest the year with thy 
ness, and thy paths drop fatness.” Oh! 
that the remembrance of all the unmerited bless- 
ings which have been bestowed, may stimulate 
me to greater diligence, in the pursuit of those 
things that are excellent, to a more active and 
faithful discharge — duty towards a gra- 
cious Creator, and my fellow-creatures ; 
looking singly unto Him, who only can qualify 
for any service, and whose must be the pra 
{To be continued. } 
















































EARTHQUAKE AT NEW ZEALAND. 
(Concluded fom page 774.) 


Passing over the numerous examples of similar 
phenomena which have been recorded, we will 
now lay before our readers a journal of the events 
attending the late earthquakes in New Zealand, 
from the pen of H. 8. C., an old contributer to 
the ‘Westminster Review,’ now holding a high 
judicial appointment in this rising colony. The 
journal was kept at Karori, a short distance from 
Wellington ; it will be found exceédingly interest- 
ing, since it records the occurrence.of all the phe- 
nomena of sound and motion stated by Hum- 
boldt to accompany earthquakes in other parts 
of the world. New Zealand, it will be recollected, 
bears, throughout the whole extent of the colony, 
abundant evidence of the prevalence of intense 
volcanic action at some previous period of its his- 
tory; and the mountain Tongariro, mentioned in 
the following journal, may Nelaupuiied as the 
centre of the modern volcanic action in the north- 


ern island. 
October 16th, 1848. 

At twenty minutes before two this morning we 
were awakened by the shock of an earthquake, 
of greater force and duration than any we have 
hitherto felt in the colony. It was, moreover, 
the first of a series of shocks, which succeeded 
each other at short intervals during the morning 
and day. The house (fortunately of wood) rock- 
ed violently; the bells were set in motion, and 
clocks stopped. For about three quarters of a 
minute the shocks were so strong that it was with 
ficulty I could stand. It continued with some 
roe for two or three minutes, and the whole vi- 
bration lasted ten minutes. For one hour the 
hocks scarcely ceased for a minute; during the 
Twhole morning, until between six and seven 
: 1} @'clock, the intervals were not long, and the 
, and\gvOid | tremulous motion of the earth was continuous, 
d, he must | and nearly incessant. We feared for our chim- 
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only abstain from actual transgression 
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cultivate an habitual fervor of spirit, a constant | neys, but they did not fall. They were, however, 
spirituality of mind, an intimate communion with 'so much injured, that, to prevent accident, I 
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them taken down. The wind was S.E. to N.W. 
during the night, blowing a fierce gale, with very 
I went down stairs to look at the 
barometer immediately after the first shock; at 
nine on the previous night the mercury stood at 
29 inches, [our house is 500 feet above the har- 
bour,] it had risen to 29.04. In the morning it 
had subsided to 29.02—a very insignificant varia- 


tion. 

Most of the shocks came from about N. by E., 
or N.N.E.; one or two seemed more easterly, 
say N.E.; and one seemed to have a double 
source, meeting about this neighbourhood. The 
twisted appearance of some of the chimneys con- 

this. 


bling through a tunnel—I mean as heard by a 
person outside and near the mouth. I have also 
heard nearly a similar sound made by a very 
large steam-ship chimney—except that the earth- 
quake sound is less sonorous. 
pared with distant thunder and distant guns, but 
it is more rumbling in its nature: in short, it 
admits of no exact comparison. 
that when the shocks occur during a heavy gale, 
this dull rumbling sound is not 

overcome by the nearer noise of t 
the shocks occur in calm, they are generally pre- 
ceded and sometimes followed by a strong p 


t has been com- 


I visited Te Aro this day. [Te Aro is the 
business portion of the town forming the head of 
Lampton Harbour.] It seems to have been the 
seat of the greatest force of the earthquake. 
the large merchants’ stores, the ordnance store, 
the Methodists’ Chapel, and a great number of 
brick dwellings, are rent in pieces. 
just hold up the roofs, but large masses of brick- 
work have fallen out: all must be taken down. 
The gables of Mr. Fitzherbert’s store and of the 
ordnance store fell across Farish street, and unfor- 
tunately buried barrack master Lovell and his 
The little girl, eight years of 
was dead when taken out; the boy, four years 
died at night; the father was taken to the Mili- 
tary Hospital much injured. 
day; the Government loses in him a very ‘aith- 
ful servant, and he was much respected by every 


17th.—The shocks continued all day, at vary- 
ing intervals. At twenty minutes before four a 
shock took place of greater force than the first. 
I was at Government House; the house shook, 
jerked, and then vibrated so as to shake all loose 
articles to the ground. There was first a short 
shock of four or five seconds duration, and of 
moderate force ; then came a loud sound from the 
northward and eastward, and then the strong 
shock. The French windows burst their fasten- 
ings and flew outwards. The chimney-piece was 
cleared of its ornaments—the bottles flew from 
Its extreme force continued about a 
minute—perhaps rather less. 
nter, who was securing one of our chimneys at 
ri, afterwards told me that the tremulous 
motion of the earth did not cease for eighteen 
minutes. Loud exclamations along the whole 
line of the beach indicated the wreck that was 
ing on, and the general alarm that this severe 
shock occasioned. I had business at my cham- 
On reaching the Court House, I 
found the short stout chimney had literally fallen 
down of itself: it could not fall outwards, being 
supported on one side by my room, and on the 
other by that of the Registrar. I next visited 
the Colonial Hospital—a well built brick building, 
finished : it was not down because the 
f are held up by strong bond tim- 
bers; but the brickwork was split and rent, and 
starred in all directions, so as to make it untena- 
The whole must come down. Mr. Eyne, 
with as much kindness as promptitude, caused 
the patients to be removed to the new rooms at 
Government House. Looking towards Te Aro 
with a glass, it was seen that most of the brick 
buildings were more or less injured. Chimneys 
prostrate in all directions. They are gene- 
y built outside, and against the gable ends of 
the houses, so that happily no harm was suffered 
by the inhabitants of the wooden houses. 
18th. The shocks had continued all night 
and all day, but none of strength sufficient to do 
injury to undamaged buildings. The earth is in 
& constant state of tremulousness, and the dull 
sound of the earthquake is continually heard. 
This sound has been much 
something like the sound of a 


Parnale, our car- 
He died on Fri- 


All the 17th a large volume of smoke was seen 
over the Hute. It collected afterwards 
nse smoke-cloud. It looked like a bush- 
fire, but after so much rain no bush would burn. 
I should hardly have noted this, had it not been 
that at night the sky to the northward was said 
to be illuminated apparently by some distant fire; 
and it is suggested that 
miles north of Wellington, may have burst out. 
19th. Precisely at five this morning we had 
a sharp shock, stronger than either of the two 
already noted. The extreme force of the shock 
lasted rather less than a minute, there was con- 
siderable motion for 3} minutes, and the vibra- 
tion lasted 8 minutes from the commencement of 
the shock. It has done us inore damage than all 
It has split the solid bed of 
brick-work which forms the lower part of our 
oven, completed the destruction of the other 
chimneys, torn the plaster of our lower rooms to 
i (the upper are lined with wood,) and bro- 
a great many loose articles. Our windows 
casements) flew open. 
shock in quick succession all day and 


ongariro, about 140 


the others together. 


After this, shock 


evening, until about half-past nine, the 
sky to the south and south-west presented a re- 
markably lurid appearance: but I do not think 
an eruption of a volcano to account for 


ilway-train rum-'it. In very angry skies, during gales of wind at 
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sea, I have seen something of the kind. If the, Our previous experience may here be noted. 
state of the atmosphere be such as to increase |The shocks previously experienced here by the 
refraction, the sun’s light may have some effect | settlers, since 1840, as well as those reported by 
long after sunset (say 2} or 3 hours in this case,) | the natives, did not lead to any inference, either 
and falling on very dense clouds would produce | that they were likely to become serious, or that 
& very angry appearance. they were increasing. My own experience extends 
20th. The shocks have continued in quick | over a period of five years. In May 1840, there 
succession all night. They have, I think rather | was one sharp shock which alarmed some people, 
diminished both in force and frequency during | and I believe even disturbed some clay chimneys, 
the day. but it was not followed by any others. Some 
The Te Aro end of the town is a wreck. | think it was as strong as that of the 17th, but it 
Rhode’s large brick store is down to the ground. | did not last thirty seconds. It had no brick 
The front of the Methodist’s Chapel is out. Ridg- | buildings whereon to try its strength. Since | 





way’s, the Ordnance, Fitzherbert’s, all extensive 
brick buildings, are complete ruins ; even the low 
wall around Fitzherbert’s yard is down. There 
is considerable loss of property within. In one 
respect, the last shock has done good; it has thrown 
down many walls that were in a very dangerous 
condition. There is naturally a good deal of 
alarm in the town, owing to the continuance of 
the disturbance. Some people are encamping on 
the hills, under the impression that they are 
safer: I do not find anything in the result of the 
shocks to justify this. All wooden buildings have 
hitherto been safe; and much of the damage to 
the brick buildings is owing to the miserable man- 
ner in which they are built. Both lime and bond 
timber have been far too scantily used. 
I learn that on the 18th there was an unusu- 
ally high tide. Although the tides are at the 
neap, the tide rose over the beach-road, and flood- 
ed the lower parts of some houses. The continu- 
ance of 8.E. gales would, in the absence of earth- 
quakes, be enough to account for this, yet it seems 
to have produced a good deal of alarm. 

21st. Weather fine, barometer rising, shocks 
frequent. It is noted that they come more fre- 
quently at or about low water. They are not of 
a dangerous character, and are, I think, weaken- 































ing. 

22d. Weather mest beautiful ; still the shocks 
continue about every hour. They only last two 
or three seconds, and are sometimes only heard, 
not felt. At four o’clock, rather a sharp shock 
it is about low water.) People less agitated to- 

y—the splendid weather raises people’s spirits. 

_ There are some earth cracks on the beach near 
high-water mark, and some Pipi shells, or cockles 
have been thrown up. 

23d. Day also fine, with fresh N.W. breeze. 
Shocks rather frequent, say about every half-hour, 
but not strong. 

State of the weather previous to and during the 
shock.—During the latter part of September, and 
to the 6th of Oct. the weather had been - 
ably fine and dry. The barometer ran din 
the first week of the month, from 29.42 to 29.80 
with a N.W. wind, with which wind it is gene- 
rally lower, and at about 500 feet above the 
harbour. In the night of the 6th, the barometer 
began to fall lower, (it had been slowly falling 
from the Ist,) and rain came on. 


have been here, I have noted from twelve to twenty 
every year, but they were too trifling to do dam- 
age, or create alarm. Once — on the 4th and 
5th December, 1846, an unusual number, namely 
eight, between five o’clock in the afternoon and 
nine the next morning, occurred, and some were 
of considerable force. Tothese shocks the settlers 
had become accustomed, and they excited no 
alarm. The shock of May, 1840, having been 
the strongest up to the recent shocks, the idea of 
increased activity was negatived. 

Several of the most intelligent natives say they 
never knew anything of the kind before. That 
they have had strong shocks, but never such a 
succession of shocks. They all say that at Wanga- 
nui and Taranake, shocks have been felt of greater 
force than here, and in those places the earth has 
been opened. As to the strength of ashock, their 
means of judging have been scanty. Lying on 
the ground under sheds of bull-rush, they would 
be comparatively insensible to a considerable 
shock. It was not until wooden and other build- 
ings were erected, that the force of shocks could 
beestimated. Indeed, now, we are more impress- 
ed with the force of these. shocks by the prostrate 
brick buildings, than by any mere sensations we 
have experienced. 

As to the centre of the disturbance, I think it 
cannot be doubtful. Across the centre of this 
island is a chain of volcanic disturbance in con- 
stant activity. It commences at Tongariro—a 
conical mountain about 10,000 feet high, visible 
from Wanganui, and from Cook’s Straits—which 
continually emits jets of steam and smoke. 

If the heavy rains which we have experienced 
have extended to the northward, I apprehend they 
would be sufficient to produce such an increase of 
voleanic action. Any extraordinary mass of water 
suddenly disengaged from its accustomed channels 
and basins, and let loose upon these hot veins and 
fissures, would produce sudden changes in the 
relative density, elasticity of the air, and steam 
in the voleanic caverns, and be followed either by 
collapse, or by great efforts to escape, or perhaps 


, | both. Ifit be true that Tongariro has become 


active, 2. ¢., more than usually active, may we 
not rely on it as a safety valve ? 

Taking the whole of the shocks during the five 
weeks, only four have occurred of sufficient force 
and duration todo damage, though at times a8 
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many as fifteen have been counted in an hour, 
and perhaps more than 150 in the twenty-four 
hours. During the present month* the number 
of shocks has from two or three to seven 
or eight a day. They seem rather to increase in 

after rain, but this is hardly constant 
enough to warrant any general inference. Ve 
frequently the sound is look without any - 
ceptible motion, and the shocks have seldom (°. e. 
within the present month,) been strong enough 
to be felt out of doors. The day before yesterday, 
however, they were strong enough and while sit- 
ting or lying on the grass, from 3 to 3.30 P. M., 
four distinct shocks were noticed, accompanied by 
a distant booming sound, and the usual under- 

und rumble. 

The alarm which has prevailed during the first 
ten days has, I think, se subsided : and as 
many as could obtain workmen, have put up their 
chimneys with rather more care than before, and 
keeping them as low as possible. The whole of 
the brick work as it lies in ruins is a disgrace to 
to the builders. Lime appears to have been very 
scantily used, and that of a weak and bad descrip- 
tion. I am inclined to think that brick buildings 
will not be unsafe, if a ground floor only, with 

bond-timber, and the work at least eighteen 
inches thick, with good stone lime. A more lofty 
building, will be of course dangerous, except of 
wood ; for the late shocks were strong enough to 
have reduced half London to ruins. The experi- 
ence of South America seems to establish that 
strong shocks do not occur more than three times 
ina century. This would nearly exhaust the 
memory of a generation, and certainly our natives 
recollect no such succession of shocks as those we 
have just experienced. Now, the inhabitants of 
the New Zealand towns should consider whether 
it is better to run the risk of an earthquake once 
in ers years, or of a destructive fire any 
day. Idread the consequences of wooden towns. 
In the country, where buildings are isolated, the 
case is, of course different. 





Testimony of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, New 
England, concerning our beloved friend, 
Atice Ratupun, deceased. 


When those are removed from us whose exam- 
ve are worthy of imitation, whose lives have 

n instructive, and who have given full evi- 
dence that they have been followers and servants 
of Christ, it seems right for the encouragement 
and benefit of the living, to preserve some memo- 
rial of them, that survivors may be incited to 
tread in their footsteps and follow them in the 
™ of salvation. 
, Qur beloved friend, Alice Rathbun, the sub- 
ect of the following memoir, was the daughter of 

illiam and Mercy Peckham, and was born in 
South-Kingstown, Ist month 19th, 1780. Of 


* This was under date of Nov. 18. 
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her early life, we are not possessed of many par- 
ticulars, to introduce into this notice. In the 
year, 1801, she was united in marriage to our 
friend, Rowland Rathbun, and removed to reside 
with her husband, within the limits of this 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was naturally of quick and ardent feelings, 
which, in mercy, were brought under the re- 
straining, regulating, and sanctifying power of 
Divine Grace, by which she was gradually re- 
duced into a state of obedience to oe heavenly 
Master, and made willing to submit to the re- 
quirements that he saw meet to lay upon her. 
And, in his wisdom, he was pleased to dispense 
to her a gift in the ministry, and she yielded to 
the Divine will, so as to open her mouth in pub- 
lic, about the thirtieth year of her age. As she 
continued faithful to her Lord and Master, her 
gift was eaergee, and her communications being 
evidently in that life and authority which pro- 
duce edification, she was acknowledged as a min- 
ister of the Gospel by her friends, in the year 
1814. In advocating the cause of our Redeemer, 
she was remarkably scadiel to doit in a way that 
was calculated to interest, and win souls to him. 
Her manner was peculiarly dignified and persua- 
sive; and the love which filled her heart and 
freely flowed to others, produced its effect upon 
those that were witnessess of it, inducing them 
to feel and to appreciate the loveliness of the 
Truth, and creating in them, through the Divine 
blessing, desires to be found walking in it. 

In the social circle, she was attractive and her 
society was much sought, especially by the young, 
to whom she readily adapted herself, and who 
found in her a kind and sympathetic friend, one 
that could enter into their feelings, and interest, 
while she instructed them—and not a few can 
testify of the satisfaction and edification they 
have derived from the endearing intercourse they 
have been privileged to enjoy with her. 

She was faithful in her maintenance of all the 
testimonies of Truth, which we are called upon, 
as a people, to bear; and when in the discharge 
of her duty, she was required to labour with those 
who had departed therefrom, the sweetness, ten- 
derness, at restoring love, with which she ap- 
proached them, the meekness and the wisdom 
which she manifested, were truly edifying and 
worthy of imitation. 

She was much concerned that the young might 
be trained in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and as a wife and mother, she was an ex- 
ample of faithfulness, affection and vigilance. 

n the year eighteen hundred and sKirty-oo¥l, 
at the solicitation of their friends, she, with her 
husband, took charge of our Yearly Meeting 
Boarding School at Providence, as Superintend- 
ents. It was with much diffidence and hesitancy, 
that she entered upon this service, but she was 
favoured to discharge the varied and important 
duties that devolved upon her in this station, to 
the satisfaction of Friends. 
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She several times, with the full approval of 
Friends, paid religious visits within the limits of 
our own Yearly Meeting. In 1816, she received 
a certificate to visit Friends in Gospel love, in 
some parts of New York Yearly Meeting: and in 
1820, to visit Friends within the Yearly Meeting 
of Ohio and some within the limits of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York Yea~ly Meetings. 
All these services she was favoured to accomplish 
to the peace of her own mind, and to the comfort 
and edification of those whom she visited ; as is 
fully testified by the various minutes made on her 
behalf by the several meetings she attended. 

In her ministry, our beloved friend was en- 
gaged to set forth the necessity of holiness of life, 
of meekness and humble walking with God—to 
urge upon all the duty of faithfully following the 
good Shepherd whithersoever he is pleased to lead 
us; yet she fully felt and preached, that it is not 
from works of righteousness, that we can attain 
to salvation, —that we are unprofitable servants, 
and that we know remission of sins alone through 
the propitiatory offering of our Lord Jesus Christ 
on Calvary, and through faith and repentance 
come to receive acceptance in Him, the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world. 

For several years before her deceage, her health 
had been very delicate, and she travelled but 
little beyond the limits of her own Quarterly 
Meeting, although she was generally able to 
attend meetings at and near home, being very 
diligent in the discharge of this important duty. 
In the Sixth month, 1845, she attended our 
Yearly Meeting, and her spirit was deeply grieved 
with the course pursued by some whom she had 
long loved, in their yielding to a spirit of disaffec- 
tion, which caused them to become alienated and 
to separate from the body of Friends, and while 
she was engaged most persuasively to entreat 
them to aan haiti eyes to the error of their ways; 
yet, when she found this unavailing, she was 
firm in testifying against them, as having departed 
from the Truth; and united fully with her friends 
in the support of right order in the Church. In 
the Seventh month of this year, she laid before 
this Meeting a concern to visit, in Gospel love, 
the Quarterly Meetings of Dover, Vassalboro’ and 
Fairfield, and some meetings within their limits, 
and received the unity of Friends for this service. 
It was during this visit, and while engaged in the 
work of her Lord and Master, that it pleased Him 
to remove her, as we reverently trust, from his 
church militant, to his church triumphant. Her 
last sickness was of but short duration, and with 
apparently but little physical suffering. We 
conclude this brief memoir with an extract from 
the minutes of this Monthly Meeting made 12th 
month, 1845. “Our beloved friend, Rowland 
Rathbun, returned to this meeting, the minute 
granted our dear friend, Alice Rathbun, in the 
7th month last, informing that she had been 
favoured to attend the Guattaty Meetings of 
Dover and Falmouth, and a number of meetings 


constituting the samc, and also one meeting 
within the limits of Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, 
and while thus ardently engaged in endeavoring 
to accomplish, in the love of the gospel, the ser. 
vice then in prospect, was taken unwell, and in- 
creasingly so, at the house of our friend, Samue) 
Taylor, in Belgrade, where, after a short illness, 
she peacefully closed her useful life on the 9th 
of the 9th month, 1845. Thus has it pleased 
Divine Providence, to remove from works to re- 
wards, one who has long been a faithful labourer 
in the Lord’s vineyard, a pillar in the Church 
greatly beloved and esteemed by us. And it 
seems right for us at this time to minute this 
memorial concerning her, “ for the righteous shall 
be had in everlasting remembrance.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


It was with strict propriety that a correspond- 
ent in a former number of the Review,* desig- 
nated this period as “ unparalleled’ in the inal 
of English history. It was pre-eminently remark- 
able for the introduction and practical applica- 
tion of many truths which the people—at least, 
ever since the death of Henry the VIII. in 1547— 
had been slowly learning to comprehend. The 
errors of the elder Charles—the confusion and 
instability of the Protectorate—the licentiousness 
which followed the Restoration—and the fearful 
abuse of power, and reckless subversion of the 
primary objects and fundamental principles of 
anne under James, had disciplined the 

nglish mind in schools where the lessons of 
sober sense could scarcely fail to be availingly 
taught, and the idea inculcated that Prerogative 
did not inure to the Ruler, to the exclusion of 
Rights in the governed. The coming in at last 
of the Prince of Orange and his: wife, is one of the 
most striking illustrations which history has given 
us of the inherent right of Englishmen, under 
their Constitution, to rectify abuses ; and, if the 
obstinate persistence of their rulers render it ne- 
cessary, not only to displace those Rulers them- 
selves, but even to change the order of succes- 
sion. Not only is it gratifying to contemplate 
this incident in the history of the mother country 
with reference to its momentous consequences, 
but its having been consummated almost without 
bloodshed, is a feature which strikes the Christian 
philanthropist as no less pleasing than remarkable. 

“This revolution, of all revolutions the least 
violent, has been, of all revolutions, the most 
beneficent. It finally decided the great question 
whether the popular element should be destroyed 
by the monarchical element, or should be suffered 
to develop itself freely, and to become dominant. 
The strife between the two principles had been 
long, fierce and doubtful. It had lasted through 
four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeact- 





* See page 425, current volume. 
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rebellions, battles, si proscriptions, 
vudicial massacres. Sainte, sometimes 
royalty, had seemed to be on the point of perish- 
ing During many years one half of the energy 
of land had been employed in counteracting 
the other half. The executive power and the 
legislative power had so effectually impeded each 
other, that the state had been of no account in 
Europe. ‘The king-at-arms, who proclaimed 
William and Mary before Whitehall Gate, did in 
truth announce that this great struggle was over; 
that there was entire union between the throne 
and the Parliament ; that England, long depend- 
' ent and degraded, was again a power of the first 
rank; that the ancient laws by which the prero- 
gative was bounded, would thenceforth be held as 
sacred as the prerogative itself, and would be fol- 
lowed out to all their consequences; that the ex- 
ecutive administration wall be conducted in con- 
formity with the sense of the representatives of 
the nation; and that no reform which the two 
houses should, after mature deliberation, propose, 
would be obstinately withstood by the sovereign.* 
The Declaration of Right,+ though it made no- 
thing law which had not been law before, con- 
tained the germ of the law which gave religious 
freedom to the Dissenter; of the law which 
secured the independence of the judges; of the 
law which limited the duration of Parliaments; of 
the law which placed the liberty of the press 
under the protection of juries; of the law which 
prohibited the slave-trade; of the law which 
abolished the sacramental test; of the law which 
relieved the Roman Catholics from civil disabili- 
ties; of the law which reformed the representative 
system; of every law which has been passed 
during a hundred and sixty years; of every 
good law which may hereafter, in the course 
of ages, be found necessary to promote the 
public weal, and to satisfy the demands of public 
opinion. 

“The a eulogy which can be pronounced 
on the revolution of 1688 is this, that it was our 
last revolution. Several generations have now 
passed away since any wise and patriotic English- 
man has meditated resistance to the established 
government. In all honest and reflecting minds 
there is a conviction, daily strengthened by expe- 
rience, that the means of effecting every improve- 
ment which the Constitution requires, may be 
found within the Constitution itself. 

_ “Now, if ever, we ought to be able to appre- 
ciate the whole importance of the stand which 
was made by our forefathers against the house of 
Stuart. All around us the world is convulsed 
by the agonies of great nations. Governments 





*Ithas been said that our chief magistrate exercises 
more power over the legislation of this country, than 
the Crown does over that of Great Britain. While the 
President coustitutionally possesses the right of veto, 
and fearlessly applies it, the Monarch, though holding 
the rogative, would not dare to exercise it. 

t See page 605, Vol. 2, Macaulay’s History. 


which lately seemed likely to stand during ages 
have been on a sudden shaken ard overthrown. 
The proudest capitals of Western Europe have 
streamed with civil blood. All evil passions, the 
thirst of gain and the thirst of vengeance, the an- 
tipathy of class to class, the antipathy of race to 
race, have broken loose from the control of divine 
and human laws. Fear and anxiety have clouded 
the faces and depressed the hearts of millions. 
Trade has been suspended, and industry paralyzed. 
The rich have become poor, and the poor have 
become poorer. Doctrines hostile to all sciences, 
to all arts, to all industry, to all domestic chari- 
ties—doctrines which, if carried into effect, would 
in thirty years undo all that thirty centuries have 
done for mankind, and would make the fairest 
provinces of France and Germany as savage as 
Congo or Patagonia, have been avowed from the 
tribune and defended by the sword. Europe has 
been threatened with subjugation by barbarians, 
compared with whom the barbarians who marched 
under Attila and Alboin were enlightened and 
humane. The truest friends of the people have 
with deep sorrow owned that interests more pre- 
cious than any political privileges were in 
jeopardy, and that it might be necessary to sacri- 
fice even liberty in order to save civilization. 
Meanwhile in our island the regular course of go- 
vernment has never been for a day interrupted. 
The few bad men who longed for license and 
plunder have not had the courage to confront for 
one moment the strength of a loyal nation, rallied 
in firm array round a parental throne. And, if 
it be asked what has made us to differ from 
others, the answer is, that we never lost what 
others are wildly and blindly seeking to regain. 
It is because we had a preserving revolution in 
the seventeenth century, that we have not had a 
destroying revolution in the nineteenth. It is 
because we had freedom in the midst of servitude, 
that we have order in the midst of anarchy. For 
the authority of law, for the security of property, 
for the peace of our streets, for the happiness of 
our homes, our gratitude is due, under Him who 
raises and pulls down nations at his pleasure, to 
the Long Pectin, to the Convention, and to 
William of Orange.” 

These eloquent paragraphs are the closing ones 
of Macaulay’s second volume of his History of 
England. They may in part, afford an answer to the 
question sometimes asked, why it is that England 
now remains so quiet, while the Continent is so 
thoroughly convulsed ? 

We must, however, look deeper than to the 
“ Long Parliament” and the “ Prince of Orange,” 
if we would discover a cause competent to assure 
the perpetuity of political Institutions. There is 
in the breast, an inherent love of liberty. The 
main guarantee for the stability of any Govern- 
ment is to be sought in the full recognition of the 
rights of the citizen. Where these are proper! 
recognized, and the system is really and essenti- 
ally a Christian system, society has yet a right 
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to look for the stability of its Institutions, only 
in the fact, that its individual members are actu- 
ated by the principles of the Gospel. - T. U. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1, 1849. 





In this week’s number our readers will find 
under the head, ‘‘ The Tariff of Conscience,”’* part 
of a dialogue, in which it will probably be conjec- 
tured that both sides of the argument are managed 
by a single disputant. In cases of this kind we 
naturally expect that the conductor of the discussion 
will be careful to give the greatest force of argu- 
ment to the side which he favours; and that he 
wil! be careful to put no reasons into the mouth of 
the adverse party which the favourite disputant 
cannot easily refute. The present case will not be 
urged as an exception; yet the Editor cannot per- 
ceive that the writer of the dialogue has omitted or 
blunted any of the arguments usually advanced in 
support of the opinions and practice which he evi- 
dently disapproves. 

Whatever opinions our readers, or Friends in 
general, may entertain on the question which this 
dialogue professes to examine, it can hardly be 
denied that the subject itself is of great practical 
importance. And the well known fact, that there 
is some difference, both in opinion and practice, 
among those who agree on the great question of 
slavery itself, furnishes a reason for its further ex. 
amination, rather than for its exclusion from our 
columns. Where the attainment of the truth, not 
the maintenance of a particular dogma, is the object 
in view, the truth may probably be elicited by the 
collision of opposite opinions. Horace has some- 
where advised to examine again and again such 
things as we would commend; and perhaps the ad- 
monition might be justly applied to such as we 
would condemn ; at least where they have an im- 
portant influence upon our practice. It is said one 
of the Pitts, probably the elder, had an able mem- 
ber of parliament pensioned upon the condition that 
he should oppose every measure which the former 
advanced while guiding the helm of the govern- 
ment. The object of which was to prevent the 
adoption of any proceeding which would not bear a 
rigid investigation. Let us apply the principle to 
the case before us. 

Of the seven or eight millions of adults residing 
in the United States, an overwhelming majority 
unquestionably consider the African slave trade, 
and the detention of many of that race in slavery, 


* This dialogue is understood to be the production of 
a Friend in England. The copy from which this is 
printed, is a pamphlet of twelve pages, published in Lon- 
don. 
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as evident violations of the divine law: while jp 
Western Europe similar opinions are almost uni- 
versally prevalent. Yet slavery and the slave trade 
continue, and the means hitherto employed for the 
extinction of the latter are now well known to be 
inadequate to their purpose. While we agree that 
an enormous evil remains unredressed, we can 
hardly deny that an efficient remedy is still a de- 
sideratum. Besides the objection to the employ- 
ment of a naval force, and the unavoidable sacri- 
fice of life which it occasions, the impossibility of 
effecting its object in this manner is generally ac- 
knowledged. The attention of many philanthro- 
pists, on both sides of the Atlantic, is in consequence 
turned to the market. The question, whether the 
evils of slavery and the slave trade may not be ef. 
fectually removed, by purging the channels of com- 
merce, has arisen into importance. 





By a letter from a friend of Columbiana Co., 0., 
dated 19th ult., we are informed that our beloved 
friends, Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, 
attended Springfield Quarterly Meeting on the 14th 
of that month. 





Drep,—On Second day morning, the 13th of last 
month, of pulmonary consumption, near West Elk- 
ton, Preble Co., Ohio, Kezran J., wife of Eli Stubbs, 
a member of Elk Monthly Meeting, in the 25th 
year of herage. She had been afflicted for more 
than two years with this insidious disease, and for 
several months was confined mostly to her chamber. 
She bore her sufferings with great patience and 
resignation. On being asked if she felt satisfied, 
she answered, ‘‘I believe it will all be joy, joy.” 
At another time she said, “I have lost all affection 
for earthly things; it is no trial to give you all up’""— 
her only hope being in the mercies of God, through 
Christ her Saviour. Near the last she was heard 
to say, “‘O Lord, receive me into thy arms :” shortly 
after which she quietly passed away, into, as her 
friends reverently trust, her everlasting rest. 


In this city, on the 20th ult., Jostan Situ, 
aged about 24 years, a member of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting. 


, At his residence, Richmond, Ia., on the 28th 
of Seventh month last, Dr. James W. Marmon, of 
cholera ; a member of White Water Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

—, At the same place, on the 5th ult., Guu- 
eLma, wife of Mordecai Parry, and daughter of 
Micajah Henley, aged about 21 years. 


—, On the 11th of last month, of cholera, 
Samur. Test, Jr., aged 51 years. This dear 
Friend was a useful member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting, and discharged for a number of 
years the responsible duties of an overseer, much 
to the satisfaction of his friends. He was unas- 
suming in his manners, diligent in business, serving 
the Lord. Soon after he was taken ill, he had his 
family collected, and informed them that for some 
time past he had been impressed with the beliet 
that his end was approaching, and that the disease 
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with which he was then afflicted would close his 
life. With much composure and resignation he 
ye them the necessary instructions concerning 
is affairs, with suitable counsel. His memory is 
recious to all who knew him. “Blessed are the 
ead which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bours, and their works do follow them.”’ 


——, At her father’s, in Greenwich, N. J., on the 
14th ult., Mary M. Sueprarp, in the 40th year of 
her age; a minister and member of Greenwich 
Meeting. 

—-, At his residence in New York, of cholera, 
in the early part of last month, Wacer Hutt, aged 
about seventy years, an active and valuable mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. His sudden 
removal is a bereavement which will be sensibly 
felt by Friends of that city. 


——, In Vassalboro, Me., on the 26th of Fifth 
month last, Lyp1a Taser, widow of Barnabas 
Taber, in the 78th year of her age, a member of 
Vassalboro Monthly Meeting. She remarked near 
the commencement of op es that it seemed as 
if it might be her last, and that for some time pre- 
vious she had apprehended her time was short. 
Through Divine mercy, and faith in Christ, she was 
favoured with a comfortable evidence that her sins, 
both of omission and commission, were forgiven, 
and that a mansion of rest would be granted her. 
Her illness was borne with much patience, and her 
closing moments confirmed her expressed belief, 
that Death to her would have no sting, and the 
grave no victory. 


At her residence near Azalia, Ia., on the 
2ist of last month, Mixicent, wife of Isaac Cox, 
aged about 53 years, a member and elder of Drift- 
wood Monthly Meeting. The Christian character 
of this velted’ Friend was manifested in her daily 
walk—in her regular attendance of our meetings 
for Divine worship—her zealous maintenance of our 
Christian testimonies, and in the correctness of her 
example, which is said to speak louder than words. 
As a wife and a mother, she was remarkable for 
the deep interest she took in the present and eter- 
nal welfare of those around her. 


——, On the evening of the 9th ult., Mary, 
daughter of Dr. T. E. Beesley, of this city. 
rough Divine aid she was enabled to bear her 
emantes ill health patiently and cheerfully. Her 
hours seemed to accord with the declaration 
of Holy Writ, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee ; because he 
trusteth in thee.” 





THE TARIFF OF CONSCIENCE. 
Free Trade in Slave Produce Considered. 


A DIALOGUE. 


Consumer of Slave Produce.—I see neither 
sense nor beauty in this agitation against slave 
ment which you style the “Free Labour 

ovement.” I look upon your principle as a 
benevolent crotchet, incapable of being reduced 
to practice, involving manifest inconsistencies, 
and not more impracticable than inexpedient. 

_Abstainer from Slave Produce.—I believe the 
difficulties which appear at first sight will gene- 
rally vanish on closer examination. Ifyou will 
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put your objections into a tangible form, I shall 
do my best to answer them, and perhaps a little 
friendly discussion may bring us nearer to one 
mind. 

Consumer.—You will admit that sugar and 
coffee, for example, are the good creatures of God, 
intended for the use and benefit of man. The 
Spaniards and Brazilians choose to cultivate them 
by slave-labour, but that is their business and not 
mine, neither does it alter the intrinsic value of 
these productions. I cannot see that it would be 
right to reject them on this account, or that we 
should be held guiltless in allowing God’s bless- 
ings to go to waste. 

Abstainer.—My objections to these artieles are 
entirely relative, and not based on any thing in- 
herent in their nature. 

Ist. I cannot consume slave-produce without 
encouraging slavery, and slavery is a cruel and 
unrighteous system. If no one would consume 
slave-produce, there would be no slaves; conse- 
quently I am bound to reject slave-produce. 

2nd. Slave-produce is of the character of stolen 
goods. Labour forms a principal item in the 
value of every commodity. Reason and Serip- 
ture alike declare that the labourer has a right 
to the wages of his own toil. But as the slave is 
robbed of his wages, slave-produce is clearly the 
result of stolen labour, and as far as it is so, 
must be stolen goods. Consequently if it be 
wrong to buy stolen goods, it must also be wrong 
to buy slave-produce. 

Here, then, is our principle, and our mode of 
working is equally intelligible. As the legisla- 
ture has abolished the prohibitory duties on slave- 
produce, we appeal to the individual consciences 
of the people to replace them by a wide-spread 
voluntary abstinence. 

With regard to the rejection of God’s bless- 
ings, I would ask, is not a man of more value 
than a bale of coffee or a bagof sugar? And if 
consuming the produce cause the enslavement or 
destruction of the producer, am I not justified in 
rejecting it? It is estimated that during the 
last 40 years, ten milliors of our fellow-creatures 
have been either kidnapped or destroyed by the 
operation of the African Slave Trade. If Chris- 
tendom had universally refused slave-produce, all 
this sin and suffering might have been spared. 
When David’s three captains brought him water 
from the well of Bethlehem, he said, “Shall I 
drink the blood of these men that have put their 
lives in jeopardy?” and though parched with 
thirst, he poured it out before the Lord. The 
same self-denying spirit animated the apostle 
Paul when he used the memorable language, 
‘“‘ Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no meat while the world standeth.” 
Thus you will see we have high examples for re- 
jecting that which makes our brethren to offend, 
or which is watered with the blood and tears of 
our fellow creatures. 


C.—I freely admit that the movement may be 
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useful in relieving individual consciences, but I 
do not see how you can expect to make it tell 
upon the slave system. The deepest wound you 
thus inflict upon the monster is like “the sting 
of a bee in the hide of an elephant.” If I were 
to refuse to buy slave-grown sugar, my neighbour 
would buy it; and if all England were to reject 
it, France and Germany would buy it, and thus 
the demand would be kept up, and the slaveholder 
encouraged. Sugar, both free and slave-grown, 
would still be produced. The only difference 
would be that the former would come to us, and 
the latter would be sent to those who had no con- 
science in the matter. 

A.—If all the world do wrong, it is no excuse 
for my not doing right. If free-grown sugar be 
as cheap as slave-grown, I have not even a pre- 
text for buying the slave-grown ; and if the slave- 
grown be actually cheaper, it is clear that any 
saving I may effect by purchasing it must be 
filched from the slave. 

As Great Britain has emancipated all her own 
slaves, rejection of slave-produce is, speaking 
generally, the only direct means we have of op- 
posing slavery. Doubtless it is well to use other 
means. Let us have no religious fellowship with 
the slaveholder. Let us plainly tell him that 
until he turn from his enormous sin, he is to us 
but as a heathen man and a publican, Let the 
pulpit on every fitting occasion denounce the sys- 
tem. Let the press hold up a faithful mirror to 
the slaveholder ; let it also reflect upon him the 
righteous indignation of a civilized European com- 
munity. The free-labour movement will still be 
required to give effect to the whole. Depend 
upon it our most emphatic protests will be little 
heeded so long as our own hands are not clean, 
which they can never be whilst we continue to 
participate in the gain of oppression. 

The united kingdom, which probably contains 
less than a fiftieth part of the world’s inhabitants, 
consumes, according to recent statistics, from one- 
third to one-fourth of the world’s crop of sugar. 
This year, we are expected to take about a third, 
as the total production is below an average. It 
must surely be some discouragement to the slave- 
holder to be shut out, even partially, from such a 
market. But should there be no evident mer- 
cantile result from our rejection of the blood- 
stained produce of slavery, still the moral influ- 
ence of such a testimony would be incalculable. 
The wrongs of the slave can never be forgotten 
at the table of an abstainer from slave-produce. 
The coffee-pot, the sugar-basin, and the pudding 
dish, all become eloquent in his cause, and con- 
tinually stimulate to fresh efforts for his emanci- 
pation. ur little children thus drink in anti- 
slavery principles with their daily sustenance, and 
should the present race of abolitionists be defeated 
in the struggle, the next generation may be more 
successful. 

But this 
slaveholder 


itation may tell more rapidly on the 
than you think. We will suppose a 
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family party at the breakfast table. A dear little 
girl, addressing her mother, says, “‘ Mamma, do 
speak to the grocer, and tell him to send us none 
but free-labour sugar and coffee. I cannot enjoy 
my breakfast for the thought that the poor slave 
may have toiled and bled to provide it.” Pos. 
sibly mamma’s conscience is not quite so tender, 
but she has no desire that her daughter should be 
made uneasy, and therefore at her next visit to 
the shop, she gives her orders accordingly. Per- 
haps the r has no scruples of his own; but 
he has a Senin customers, and ten of them re- 
fuse to: take slave-grown sugar, while not one 
among them objects tothe free. Being in general 
equally cheap, next time he makes his purchase, 
to save further trouble he takes care to select the 
free description. Again, the wholesale traveller 
as he goes his rounds, finds several of his samples 
objected to by the shopkeepers, and he ventures 
to suggest to his employers that they should only 
supply him with such as all will buy. The 
objection next penetrates the recesses of Mincing 
Lane. It reaches the Broker’s sale room and the 
Merchant’s counting house. At length the im- 
porter begins to find that while the dock-ware- 
houses are cleared of British colonial sugar, the 
produce of Cuba and Brazil is suffered to accu- 
mulate. We may be sure the lesson will not be 
lost upon him, for the students of the ledger are 
pretty long-sighted. And now for the upshot of 
the whole. The child’s simple protest, half 
whispered at the breakfast table, will be rung in 
the ears of the foreign slaveholder, in tones that 
he cannot misunderstand, and which may at last 
be reverberated from so many quarters as to shake 
the slave. system itself to its foundations. 

C.—I would have more respect for your prac- 
tical protest, if it only were consistent ; but total 
abstinence from slave-produce, in a country like 
this, is an impossibility, unless you betake your- 
self to the woods, and live on roots and berries. 
The gold in your purse is, in all probability, 
slave-produce. You cannot handle a penny with- 
out being in danger of using slave copper. 
Banish every grain of the polluted thing from 
your table, and it meets you in the form of fibre 
on every shelf of your wardrobe. Even if you 
succeed in proscribing American slave-cotton, 
and substituting East Indian or South African in 
its stead, your work is only half accomplished. 
You perhaps feel thankful that you have cleared 
your conscience, and are not as other men. You 
then thoughtlessly sit down upon a chair of 
Cuban mahogany, before a desk of Brazilian 
rosewood, and dipping your pen into an inkstand 
of slave-grown ebony, proceed to write upon 

‘agli partly of slave-cotton, a philanthropic 
inst the use of slave-produce. 

A.—The value of a principle is not to be 
judged of by the obstacles in the way of its 
application. Our present difficulty of applying 
the free-labour principle arises entirely from our 
long neglect of it. We are like a man who has 
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on his neighbour's fields, and is sud- , marks and labels will be forged—and people will 


denly seized with compunction on discovering 
that he is damaging the crop. He cannot even 

back without treading down corn, but if he 
go forward he will tread down more, and surely 
a man will never hesitate which course to 

e. The principle against trespass is a good 
one, although he cannot act upon it at once. 
Having once diverged into a wrong path, it takes 
him some time to get back into the right one. 

Though I should rejoice to see the day for a 
total and universal rejection of every grain, fila- 
ment, and particle of slave-produce, es con- 
scious that to cleanse our hands from it, as a 
nation, must be a work of time. But the nation 
is made up of individuals, and I would say to 
each, “let us begin at home.” In the depart- 
ment of cotton goods, let every friend of the 

be careful to select the free description, 
and where it is not to be had, inquire for a sub- 
stitute. There is already some variety of free 
cotton in the market, and if we had never struck 
hands with the American slaveholder, we should 
robably by this time have had a large supply 
rom the East and West Indies; and if any 
deficiency of clothing materials had still existed, 
we should have stimulated the industrial resources 
of Ireland for the cultivation of flax. The gains 
of the American slaveholder would have been 
less, but the poverty of India and the destitution 
of Ireland might not have been so manifiest. 

Consistency is doubtless a good thing, but our 
inability to do all the good we wish is but a poor 
excuse for not doing all we can. We shall not 
be held responsible for that over which we have 
had no power. Should I ever have a vote on 
the exclusion of slave-gold from the mint, I shall 
know how to exercise it ; in the meantime I shall 
have no great qualms of conscience about the 
few grains that may be rubbed off in my pocket. 
The same with ornamental woods. Our houses 
are perhaps already furnished, and a piece of 
furniture will last a life-time. It would do no 
good to go round and inquire into the pedigree of 
every chair and table, discarding all of suspicious 
origin. Yet if we ever buy furniture again, con- 
sistency requires that we prefer the mahogany of 
Honduras to that of the Spanish colonies or other 
slave states. But the most strenuous efforts 
ought certainly to be directed to the two t 
staples of slavery. If the broad brand of in 
pean condemnation could be stamped on every 
package of slave-grown sugar and cotton, there 
18 good reason to believe that slavery in the west 
would quickly come to an end; for slave-labour 
would be rendered so unprofitable that the system 
would fall to pieces by its own weight. 

C.—I should like to know how you mean the 
public to discriminate between the precious and 
the vile. There is so much trickery in trade 
that as soon as ever a preference for free goods 
1s » there will be many counterfeits. 
Shopkeepers will be tempted to tell untruths— 


be gulled into the belief that they are dealing a 
blow at slavery, whilst unconsciously consuming 
the productions of slave countries. 

—What thing is there that has not its 
spurious imitations? Christianity itself has many 
counterfeits, yet who dares to object to our Holy 
Religion on this account? The obvious remedy 
for imposition on the free-labour purchaser, 
is to deal only with honourable tradesmen. 
A disregard of this rule would lay you open 
to many frauds besides that under considera- 
tion. t the housekeeper who’ doubts her 
grocer’s testimony, confine her puchases to a few 
descriptions of goods, and learn to distinguish 
them. In buying sugar, let her inquire for fine 
Bengal, Dhobah, Cossipore, or Chrystallized De- 
merara, none of which I have ever seen imitated 
in slave-grown. In lump sugar, let her ask to 
see the manufacturer’s certificate. Coffee is dif- 
ficult to discriminate, but it is of less consequence, 
as there is very little slave-grown consumed in 
this country. The free plantation Ceylon is a 
very useful sort, and to be found in most shops ; 
it may generally be known by its short thick 
berries. An ordinary observer may distinguish 
Patna and Italian rice from the slave-grown 
Carolina. No grocer, who buys his foreign pro- 
duce in original packages, need have much diffi- 
culty in identifying the slave-grown. The cus- 
tom-house papers, furnished to the person who 
pays the duty, contain the name of the port of 
shipment. A reference to the map, and a glance 
at the list of free and slave-produce, which hag 
been widely circulated, will generally solve the 
question. 

With respect to cotton, the evidence is less 
direct, but the merchants, brokers and agents, 
now identified with the movement, are exercising 
great vigilance against deception. Even from 
America, excellent free cotton may be obtained 
under the guarantee of the “ Philadelphia Free 
Produce Association,” whose devoted agent tra- 
verses the slave States, ascertains which planta- 
tions are worked by free-labour, and sends off 
shipments of untainted produce from the v 
heart of the slave dominion. The question is 
thus agitated on many southern plantations, but 
in so open and business-like a manner, that the 
slaveholders themselves have failed to make a 
handle of it. 

All that can be expected of the consumer is to 
select an honest tradesman, and see that the 
fabric, whether piece-goods or hosiery, bears the 
stamp of “free-labour,” and the name of a re- 
spectable manufacturer. It is true that with the 
greatest caution we may still be liable to imposi- 
tions, but such would probably, in most instances, 
be quickly exposed, and if not, they would still 
serve to give prominence to the slave question, 
which is one great end of the free-labour move- 
ment, 


(To be continued.) 
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The New York tribune in speaking of a failure 
in New Jersey, expresses the following truthful 
sentiments respecting the morality of men who 
live in extravagant style, but never pay their 
honest debts: 

“It is a lamentable truth that the popular mo- 
rality in regard to debt and non-payment is dis- 

fully lax in this Christian land. We have 

me so habituated to look to the law for the 
collection of debts, that most men have no idea of 
the pes obligation to pay a debt other than 
the legal obligation. We understand that a man 
who can’t pay is not to be blamed for neglecting 
to pay, but our “can’t” has a very slippery signi- 
fication. Many a man can’t pay use he lives 
extravagantly, hiring servants to do the work 
which belongs to his sons and daughters—because 
he lives in a more expensive house, and spends 
more money for food, clothing, &c., than he has 
any moral right thus to dispose of. Many a man 
can’t pay because he does not half work, nor exert 
himself near so much to get out of debt as he did 
to get in. The man who can’t pay an honest 
debt has no right to indulge in luxuries—keep 
his sons at college or his daughters at the piano. 
If he lives at the rate of three or four thousand 
dollars a year, while the frugal and industrious 
importune him for what is their honest due, he is 
an outright swindler, no matter how high the 


circle he moves in, nor how many churches he 
belongs to.’’ 





year operate in this way on 30,000 hogs. It has 
seven large circular tanks, six of capacity to hold 
each 15,000 lbs., and one 6,000 lbs. These re- 
ceive the entire carcase, with the exception of the 
hams, and the mass is subjected to steam process, 
under a pressure of 70 lbs. to the square inch, 
the effect of which operation is to reduce the 
whole to one consistence, and every bone to 
powder. The fat is drawn off by cocks, and the 
residuum, a mere earthy substance, is taken away 
for manure. Besides the hogs which reach this 
factory in entire carcases, the great mass of heads, 
ribs, back-bones, tail-pieces, feet and other trim- 
mings of the hogs cut up at different pork-houses, 
are subjected to the same process, in order to ex- 
tract every particle of grease. This concern 
alone is expected to turn out this season 3,600,000 
lbs. of lard, five-sixths of which is No.1. Six 
hundred hogs daily pass through these tanks one 
day with another. 

The stearine expressed from the lard is used to 
make candles, by being subjected to hydraulic 
pressure, by which three-eighths of it is dis- 
charged as an impure oleine; this last is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of soap. 3,000,000 
lbs. of stearine have been made in one year into 
candles and soap in these factories, and they can 
make 6,000 lbs. of candles per average day 
throughout the year.—Farmer and Mechanic. 



































THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


A philosopher, alike distinguished for genius 
and profound and varied learning, once said :— 
“ Christianity alone can effect the universal bro- 
therhood of nations, and bind the human family 
together in a rational, that is, a free moral soci- 
ety.” He had watched the tide of human affairs, 
and observed, with disappointment and regret, 
how many efforts to burst the bonds of oppression 
and despotism had proved abortive. He had seen 
the ardent aspirations of enslaved thousands to be 
free, and his generous heart throbbed with intense 
emotion, in the prospect that their hopes would 
soon be realized. But speedily the light which 
glimmered on their pathway was quenched ; their 
ardour was cooled, their plans frustrated, and 
again they were trodden down by the iron heel of 
oppression. This man, like a true philosopher, 
‘began to investigate the causes which led to such 
disastrous results. After long and patient I- 
quiry he discovered, as he thought, the true rea 
son. He saw that there was more of passion than 
principle mingled in these conflicts; that some 
confounded liberty with licentiousness, and sought 
a change in their social condition, without res- 





CINCINNATI LARD AND OIL MANUFACTURE. 


We learn from the Cincinnati papers, that 
there are upwards of thirty large establishments 
in that city employed in the manufacture of Lard 
Oil, which is accomplished by divesting the lard 
of one of its constituent parts—stearine. The 
largest of these, whose operations are probably 
more extensive than any other in the United 
States, has manufactured heretofore into lard oil 
and stearine 140,000 pounds monthly, all the 
year round, and the great increase of hogs for 
the present season will probably enlarge that 
business this year 50 per cent. It is calculated 
that 11,000,000 lbs. lard will be run into lard 
oil this year, two-sevenths of which aggregate 
will make stearine, the residue oil, say about 
24,000 barrels, of 42 gallons each. Much the 
larger share of this is of inferior lard, made of 
mast fed and still fed hogs, the material, to a 
great extent, coming from a distance—hence the 
a quality of western lard oil. Lard oil, besides 

ing sold for what it actually is, is also used 
for adulterating sperm oil, and in France serves ' 
to materially reduce the cost of olive oil, the skill | pect to those great axioms, those fundamen‘? 
of the French chemists enabling them to incor-| principles which lie at the foundation of a . 
porate from 60 to 70 per cent. of lard oil with| and well organized society. This led toa fu 
that of the olive. There is also an establishment | conviction of the truth of the remark we 
in that city which, besides putting up hams, &c.,| have quoted. None more truly than — 
is extensively engaged in extracting the grease | selves, rejoice in the spread and the —, 
from the rest of the hog, and will probably this| liberty. We anticipate with the highest exults- 
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tion the time when the song of jubilee shall be, they all unite in the confident opinion that gold 
heard on every mountain top and in every valley: | will be found in great abundance in Oregon.— 
when men shall rise to the true dignity of their | Oregon Spectator. 
intellectual and moral nature, and the nations of 
the earth shall be one vast brotherhood bound to- 
ther by ties never to be severed. To the ques- 
tion, how shall these discordant elements, as they 
now exist, be harmonised, we are free. to answer 
that our only hope is in the ameliorating, purify- 
ing, elevating, and restraining influences of Christi- 
anity.—JVorth American and United States Gaz- 
zette. 








































THE USE OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


As the question whether the use of fruits and 
vegetables may be prudently indulged in in those 
districts where the cholera prevails, is an impor- 
tant one, the following remarks on the subject 
may with propriety be submitted to our readers. 

The idea of rejecting wholesome ripe fruits and 
vegetables is ridiculous. Eat them at proper 
times and in moderation, and they will prove 
salutary. Some persons cannot eat vegetables in 
ordinary times without suffering from fiatulence. 
Of course they should avoid them during cholera. 
The danger is from excess. People sometimes 
forget that vegetables are nutritious; they eat 
their full allowance of meat and bread, and the 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, beets, &c., they then 
stuff themselves with, are just so much extra— 
more than nature needs, or can well digest. 

As to ripe fruits—raspberries, blackberries, 
apples, and peaches—they are wholesome, at the 
right time. But it must be remembered that 
they, too, require digestion. They don’t evapo- 
rate in the stomach, nor are they absorbed. The 
are digested. After a man has eaten a full meal, 
and the process of digestion is going on, let him 
take a slice of the best baked bread and the sweet- 
est butter, and the chances are, that if at all 
disposed to dyspepsia, it will disorder the process, 
and directly run into a state of decomposition. 
Acidity, pain, distention, oppression, disturbed 
bowels, will probably result. And yet, good 
bread is not poison: it has been eaten out of sea- 
son. People seem to think, however, that the 
can take fruit at any time, even when the inet 
is heavily engaged with the disposition of an am- 
ple meal. — cram themselves with apples or 
peaches just when the notion seizes them, and 
then, if decomposition should take the place of 
digestion, and the over-tasked stomach get rid of 
the indigested mass by throwing it off upon the 
bowels, thereby occasioning diarrhea, they blame 
the Creators’s gifts, instead of their own folly 
in abusing them. It was not the apple that did 
the mischief, it was the eating of it at the wron 
time. There is a time to eat apples, and there is 
atime to let them alone. Hither make fruit a 
part of the meal, using it as a dessert, or, take it 
after the stomach has completed the process of 
digestion, and has nothing else to do than to make 
a good report of whatever may be referred to it.— 
National Era. 





OREGON MINERAL WEALTH. 


Iron ore is known to exist in the country. It 
is said that there is an extensive bed of good pipe 
ore ten miles below the city, and one mile from 
the Willamette river. Other beds of iron ore, 
more or less extensive, are said to have been dis- 
covered. Extensive beds of rich lead ore have 
been discovered in different portions of the 
territory. Black lead of superior quality is 
known to exist in abundance in the middle por- 
tion of Oregon, between the Columbia and the 
British possessions. Copper of a very pure quali- 
ty is said to exist in the Western portion of the 
Territory, between the British possessions and the 
Columbia. Eastern and northeastern Oregon 
abound in granite and marble. Sandstone is 
found in different portions of the country, some 
beds of which are sufficiently hard for building 
purposes, while others are soft. Limestone is 
also found in different portions of the country. 
Stone coal has been discovered in several places at 
the foot of the Cascade mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Columbia, on the Cowlitz river, 
on the Columbia in Catalamet bay, and in the 
vicinity of the coast, about 70 miles below the 
mouth of the Columbia. The coal from these 
localities has been but imperfectly tested. A 
good article of coal exists in abundance on Van- 
couver’s Island, and the same vein crops out on 
the coast south of the 49th parallel. 

Platinum is said to exist in vast quantities in 
the Flathead country, in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Okanagan. 

Gold has been discovered in several different 
places in Oregon, but nowhere as yet in great 
abundance. Within the last three weeks gold 
has been discovered on the Santiam river, a tri- 
butary of the Willamette, taking its rise in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Jefferson. Some per- 
aaah 4 in gold digging on the Santiam are 
makin per day, and think the prospect good 
for finding the gold considerably abundant when, 
from the disappearance of the snow, they shall be 
able to penetrate into the mountains. We have 
‘ae eian with oe who have returned = 
the California gold mines, and all agree in ascri 
ing a striking similarity in the geographical cha- 
racter of several portions of Eastern and Southern 
Oregon and the gold regions of California, and 





BREAD STUFFS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A scientific report on this subject by Professor 
Lewis C. Beck, of Rutgers College, giving the 
results of some experiments made under the pat- 
ronage of the Federal Government, has recently 
been published, and we are indebted to the polite 
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attention of the author for a copy of it. It is a 
valuable document on a topic of general interest. 
The fact that we sent forty-three millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of food to relieve a famine in Europe 
in a single year—great as the amount really is— 
dwindles nevertheless into insignificance when 
compared with the profuse abundance we enjoy 
at home. The aggregate amount of the agricul- 
tural products of the United States, convertible 
into bread stuff orits substitutes, upon an average 
of three or four years, is about 900 millions of 
bushels, of which nearly one half is Indian corn. 
The quantity of wheat may be put down at 100 
millions of bushels. The whole amount of this 
vast egate product required for home con- 
cal ios not ahalihe dase 300 millions. 
Of course the immense surplus is subject to ex- 
portation ; so that it is not too much to assume 
that our country is destined to be the granary of 
the world. 

In view, then, of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of this great national interest, the late 
Commissioner of Patents did well to make it the 
subject of special scientific research ; and he hap- 
pily selected a gentleman every way qualified fur 
the task, to ascertain how the intrinsic value of 
the various breadstuffs may be determined, their 
injury guarded against, and their adulterations 
detected. 

Professor Beck received the appointment in 
April of last year, and his experiments thus far 
have been confined to wheat and wheat flour, 
which constitute the subject of the report before 
us. Indian corn and meal, which have now be- 
come such important articles of export, will re- 
ceive due attention in the course of his researches. 
In entering upon the subject of his present re- 
port, his first object was to ascertain the amount 
of water in different kinds of wheat and flour, for 
all contain water in greater or lesser quantities. 
Its amount is greater in cold countries than in 
warm, 

In Alsace, from 16 to 20 per cent. 

In England, from 14 to 17 per cent. 

In United States, from 12 to 14 per cent. 

In Africa and Sicily, from 9 to 11 per cent. 

This accounts for the fact that thesame weight 
of Southern flour yields more bread than Northern. 
English wheat yields 13 pounds more to the 
quarter than Scotch. Alabama flour, it is said, 


yields 20 per cent. more than that of Cincinnati. : 


And in general, American flour, according to the 
authority of one of the most extensive London 
bakers, absorbs 8 or 10 per cent. more of its own 
weight of water, in being made into bread, than 
the English. The English grain is fuller and 
rounder than the American, being in truth puffed 
up with moisture. All this is accounted for by 
papers. The warmer the country, the more 
is the water dried out of the grain before it 
ripens, and hence, when made into bread, it 
absorbs more water again, and is therefore more 
valuable. 


REVIEW. 


Water also unfits it for preservation. The 
books of a single inspector in New York city 
showed that in 1847 he inspected 218,679 bar. 
rels of sour and musty flour. In his opinion the 
loss on these was $250,000. Every year the 
total loss in the United States, from moisture ip 
wheat and flour, is estimated from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000! To remedy this great evil, the 
grain should be well ripened before harvesting, 
and well dried before being stored in a good dry 

Afterward, in grinding and in trans. 
porting, it should be carefully protected from wet, 
and the flour be kept from exposure to the atmos. 
phere. The best precaution is kiln drying. By 
this process the wheat and flour are passed over 
iron plates heated by steam to the boiling point. 
From each barrel of flour 16 or 17 pounds of 
water are thus expelled, leaving still 4 or 5 per 
cent in the flour, an amount too small to do 
injury. If all the water be expelled, the quality 
of the flour is deteriorated. 

The mode of ascertaining the amount of water 
in flour is this. Take a small sample, say 6 
ounces, and weigh it carefully. Put it in a dry 
vessel, which should be heated by boiling water. 
After 6 or 7 hours weigh it carefully, until it 
loses no more weight. Its loss of weight shows 
the original amount of water. 

The next object of Professor Beck was to 
ascertain the amount of gluten in the various 
samples of flour. Gluten is an adhesive, pasty 
mass, and consists of several different principles, 
though its constitution has not yet been satisfac- 
torily determined. It is chiefly the nutritious 
portion of the flour. The remaining principles 
are mostly starch, sugar and gum. These three 
latter have been thought not to be nutritious, but 
this is probably an error. On an average, their 
relative amounts in 100 parts are about as 
follows : 

Kubanka Wheat, the best 


12 


Average. 
Water 13 
Gluten . 12 16 


Starch 67 60 
Sugar and gum = 8 9 
100 

The professor examined, according to the pre- 
sent report, 33 different samples, from different 
parts of the United States and Europe, and he 
gives the preference to the Kubanka variety from 
the South of Russia, There would probably be 
a prejudice against it in this country, from the 
natural yellowish hue of its flour and bread. 

The process for determining the relative amount 
of gluten, starch, sugar and gum is this: Puts 
few ounces of fluur, carefully weighed, in a cotton 
or linen cloth. Pour cold water upon it and 
work up the dough with the fingers. All except 
the gluten strains through the cloth. This # 
then dried and weighed. . 

The gum and sugar become dissolved in the 
water, but the starch settles at the bottom of the 
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vessel. This water is poured off and the starch 
is thus obtained, and may be weighed. The 
water is next evaporated, and the gum and —_ 
also obtained in a dry state for weighing. This 
is not a perfect method ;—other methods more 
complicated give different results; but this is 
sufficiently accurate in a practical way for ascer- 
taining the relative values of different specimens. 

The report contains some valuable remarks on 
agriculture in general. The inquiry is not simply 
how productive a field may be made, however 
important that may be, but concerns also the cost 
of such production. A man may astonish the coun- 
try by eo abundance of his crops, and yet 
become rupt with his great returns,—simply 
because they cannot repay their cost. The ques- 
tions therefore of economy of measures, and eco- 
nomy of treatment, are of the first importance. 
It should be known also that when raised on a 
rich soil it is more nutritious, taking the same 
quantity, than that raised on poor ground. 

We hope these inquiries will be continued 
without delay. As yet, after so few months’ 
labour, théy are merely preliminary. Professor 
Beck has given abundant proof of his ability to 
pursue the subject, in his noble report on the 
mineralogy of New York, and his valuable works 
on chemistry and botany ; and we may reasonably 
anticipate that his researches in organic analysis 
will be entitled to a place with those of Professor 
Horsford, of Cambridge, or of Professor Norton, 
of Yale—WVewark Daily Advertiser. 


An estimate of the Crops of the United States 
as per Report of the Patent office, 1847. 





Indian corn—bushels, 539,350,000 
Wheat, « 114,245,500 
Oats, . 167,867,000 
Rye, “ 29,222,700 
Buckwheat, ag 11,673,500 
Barley, “ 5,649,950 
868,008,650 

Potatoes 66 100,365,000 
Total, 968,373,650 

Hay, tons, 13,819,900 
Hemp, a 27,750 
Tobacco, pounds, 220,164,000 
Cotton, pounds, 1,041,500,000 
Rice, 6 103,040,500 
aaa e 824,940,500 
Silk Cocoons, 404,600 


Number of persons who emigrated from Europe 
and arrived in the United Stutes in the year 1847, 
300,000, and in the year 1849, probably 350,000. 





Seneca, says, “a great deal of wickedness 
would be prevented, if, as men are about to sin, 
one single witness were to stand by.” It would, 
therefore, be a profitable exercise for a person 
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tempted to do evil, to pause and consider, whether 
he would yield to the temptation, if the friend 
whom he of all others thinks the most worthy of 
his regard, were present: if then the eye of a 
fellow mortal would deter him, still more might 
the consideration, that all our actions are naked 
and bare, before that omnipresent Being, on whose 
favour depends our peace in time and in eternity. 
—Dillwyn. 





SINGULAR PROFILE. 


A traveller who visited the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire, during the summer, gives the 
following account of a singular appearance which 
he witnessed on his return from the summit of 
the mountain. The article is extracted from the 
Massachusetts Spy. 

After dinner we were impatient to pay our 
respects to the “Old Man of the Mountains.” 
The Major, acting as guide, led the way to a 
small lake about one hundred rods south of the 
house, which, he said, was the old man’s fishing 
pond. Here he directed us to look high up the 
mountain, and see one of the wonders of the world. 
We had heard much of the old man, but were 
not prepared for the shock and sensation of awe 
we experienced at first beholding him. We had 
supposed we should see a combination of rocks 
on the side of the mountain, which, by the aid of 
the imagination, could be made to bear some re- 
semblance to “‘a fine old gentleman.” Judge of 
our surprise when we beheld a most perfect pro- 
file of the human face, forehead, eyebrows, nose, 
mouth, tongue between the lips, (which are partly 
open, as if in the act of speaking), chin and neck, 
with “ Adam’s Apple”’ distinctly visible upon it. 
The length of the head from the top of the fore- 
head to the lower part of the chin is said to be 
eighty feet. The appearance to the spectator is 
colossal, and measured by the eye where we stood, 
more than half a mile distant, apparently about 
four feet in length. It stands in bold relief 
against the sky, at the southern extremity of the 
mountain, about 1200 feet above the road, and 
looks out into the southeast over a deep valley 
below, with an expression of countenance so 
striking and so solemn, that, when once seen, it 
can never be forgotten. The profile is produced 
by the jutting out of five separate masses of rock ; 
first the helmet‘on the crown of the head; second 
the forehead ; third the nose; fourth the mouth 
and chin; and fifth the neck. It is said the re- 
semblance is lost on approaching the ledge, and 
that it is not seen to advantage except at one 
particular point. A little north of this point, 
with the aid of the imagination, the outlines of 
his servant, wrapped in a cloak, with a round hat 
on his head, are distinctly seen standing in the 
back ground. Proceeding down the road, we 
soon came to a point where the fi lost its 
stern appearance, and assumed that of a toothless 
old woman in a mob cap. 
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“ They that seck ma early shall find me.” 


Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze; 

Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways; 

Come, while sweet thoughts, like summer buds unfold- 


ing 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast— 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come, and secure interminable rest. 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 

And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown ; 

Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover 

Will to the embraces of the worm have gone ; 

Those who now bless thee will have passed for ever; 
Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee; 

Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 

As thy sick heart broods over years to be! 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die— 
Ere the gay spell, which earth is round thee throwing, 
Fades like the crimson from a sunset sky. 
Life is but shadow, save a promise given, 

Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray : 
O, touch the sceptre !—win a hope in heaven— 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 
Then will the crosses of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul, 
And, shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal ; 
Home of the weary! where, in peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss : 
Though o’er its dust the curtained grave is closing, 
Who would not early choose a lot like this ? 

Columbian Star. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—Dates to the 11th inst. have been re- 
ceived by the steamer Canada. The cholera con- 
tinnes to increase in London, in which city 926 
deaths from this disease were reported for the pre- 
vious week. 


On the 3d inst., the French Minister of Finance 
laid before the Assembly a statement of the financial 
condition of the country, showing that during the 
last ten years the deficit in the treasury had been 
constantly increasing. The revolution added to the 
expenditure of 1848 not less than 265 millions of 
francs, while it reduced the proceeds of the indirect 
taxes by 150 millions, the direct tax of 45 centimes, 
laid by the Provisional Government, not covering 
the deficit. The final deficit in 1849 had been es- 
timated at 91 millions, but he did not hesitate to 
carry it to 184 millions. The whole deficit on the 
first of First month next would exceed 550 millions. 


lions, and the receipts were estimated at 1,270 
millions, leaving a deficit of 320 millions. To cover 
that difference, he asked to be allowed to negotiate 
a loan of 209 millions; to annul the reserve of the 
sinking fund ; to create new taxes; and, in order to 
rovide means to go on with the public works, to 
issue treasury bonds for the amount which might 
be required. 
A commission, composed of three cardinals named 
by the Pope, has assumed the government at Rome. 
The Inquisition has been re-established, as has the 
Tribunal of the Vicar-General. The latter institu- 
tion appears principally designed for the government 





FRIENDS’ 


‘having permitted t 


The expenditure for 1850 was fixed at 1,590 mil-’ 
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of the clergy, and it is asserted that already fifty. 
three priests have been imprisoned by its authority 
for the crime of ministering to the wounded repub- 
licans ; and also, that females have been prohibited 
from attending to the wants of the latter in the 
hospitals. Gen. Oudinot has been recalled by his 
government. Garibaldi is said to be near Rimini 
which town had pronounced in his favour. It js 
said that through the mediation of England and 
France, peace at length been concluded be. 
tween Austria and Sardinia. 


The Hungarian army under Georgey is supposed 
io be at Tokay, and it is said that the bietens have 
left Pesth and crossed the Theiss near Polgar. The 
main Austrian army has marched scathward towards 
Szegedin. The Hungarian garrison at Comorn have 
taken the town and fortress of Raab, with a large 
quantity of military supplies. The Russian army 
in southern Transylvania, after advancing from 
Cronstadt through Hermanstadt, has been defeated 
and driven back by Gen. Bem, who has retaken 
both these towns. 


Cuotera.—New York, 21st inst., 70 cases, 30 
deaths ; 22d, 45 cases, 20 deaths ; 23d, 64 cases, 26 
deaths ; 24th, 52 cases, 17 deaths; 25th, 19 deaths, 
(cases not reported;) 26th, 23 deaths; 27th, 24 
deaths. Boston, 21st, 8 deaths; 22d, 13 deaths; 
2ith, for 48 hours, 26 deaths. For the week ending 
25th, 215 deaths; 75 cholera. Albany, 2ist, 8 
cases, 7 deaths; 22d, 7 cases, 2 deaths; 24th, 10 
cases, 1 death; 25th, 15 cases, 9 deaths. Buffalo, 
2ist, 23 cases, 6 deaths; 22d, 26 cases, 18 deaths; 
24th, 43 cases, 17 deaths ; 27th, for 48 hours, 64 
cases, 30 deaths. Rochester, 20th, 4 deaths; 2ist, 
2 deaths; 24th, 5 deaths. The disease has pre- 
vailed with severity at the manufacturing village 
of Birmingham, near Pittsburg, but is now abating. 
St. Louis, f r the week ending 19th, 105 interments, 
5 cholera. Cincinnati, for the week ending 23d, 
109 interments, 21 cholera. Philadelphia, for the 
week ending 25th, 248 interments ; cholera asphyxia 
16, cholera infantum 32, diarrh@a 12, dysentery 46. 
Adults 99, children 149. 


The name of the individual abducted from New 
Orleans, as mentioned last week, is Juan Garcia 
Rey. He was keeper of the prison at Havana, and 

he escape of two prisoners, one of 
whom was confined for political offences, he him- 
self fled to New Orleans, from whence he is alleged 
to have been forcibly and secretly taken back to 
Havana. The Spanish consul at New Orleans, and 
four other persons, have, after a long investigation, 
been bound over for trial, charged with participat- 
ing in this outrage. It appears that Rey had an 
interview with ‘oe American consul at Havana, 
during which he declared that he had returned vol- 
untarily, but that he subsequently found means to 
inform .the consul that this declaration was made 
under the threats of the officers by whom he was 
surrounded, and that he was really a prisoner. The 
result of this affair is looked for with much interest. 


An armed expedition is said to be secretly orga- 
nizing in some of our chief cities, the destination 


‘of which is unknown, but which is supposed to be 


intended for the invasion of Cuba, and the estab- 
lishment of the independence of that island. The 
President has issued a Proclamation, warning Ame- 
rican citizens against taking part in the ae 
and instructing government officers to endeavor (0 
prevent it from taking place. 





